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As the common black snake, B. constrictor, is not, to my know- 
ledge, among the number already accredited with a propensity 
for cold victuals, an account of a black snake's dinner which 
recently came under my observation may be of some interest to 
those herpetologically inclined : 

During the latter part of last June I killed a garter snake, 
Eutcsnia sirtalis, and the next day, happening past the place 
where I killed it, I came upon a black snake with about an inch 
of the tail of a garter snake protruding from its mouth. As I 
could see nothing of the dead snake left there the day previous, 
I immediately suspected the one inside his constrictorship to be 
the same. On removing the garter snake this proved to be the 
case, as was evidenced by the wounds I had made on the snake's 
head and body. The length of the black snake was a little short 
of three and a half feet, and that of his dinner, twenty-two 
inches. — F. TV. Cragin. 

A Skunk eaten by Turkey-buzzards. — Some years ago, while 
residing in Chester county, Penna., having set a steel-trap for a 
ground-hog (Maryland marmot), I found a large skunk caught by 
a leg. Though a very unwelcome prize, there seemed no alterna- 
tive but to kill it, which was done. This was about 8 o'clock in 
the morning; immediately a number of turkey-buzzards com- 
menced their usual gyrations over the dead body, and by 10 
o'clock nothing remained of the unsavory animal but its well 
picked skeleton. — William Kite. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. l 

A Vessel of Glazed Pottery taken from a Tumulus in 
Florida. — The peculiar egg-shaped vessel surmounted with 
bulbous-shaped mouth, a description of which is here given, 
was found, associated with some much-decayed human bones, 
and a single arrow head chipped from reddish flint, in a burial 
mound near the south shore of Santa Fe Lake, Florida. The 
color of this unique piece of pottery is a dull shade of buff or 
drab. It is formed of yellowish clay, like that found in the neigh- 
borhood, perhaps mingled with marl; but without any admixture 
of crushed stone or shells being used in its construction. Its 
height is eleven inches, and its greatest exterior diameter 8.40 
inches. It weighs six pounds, and holds over one gallon of 
liquid, or exactly four and one-third quarts, being perfectly water 
tight. Its base is too rounded to permit of its standing without 
support. The peculiarity of its construction is that it is built 
spirally from the bottom upward with one continuous cylinder or 
rope of clay, giving the vessel a ribbed or corrugated surface ; 
there being twenty-four rounds or circuits of the cylinder. The 
entire inside is glazed with a decided but somewhat thin 
glazing of a pale yellowish tint. The bulbous-shaped mouth is 
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also covered on the outside with a coating of the same prepara- 
tion, which extends for the depth of about one inch below the 
neck, over which is a second and thicker coating of glaze of a 
cream color with greenish cast. With this exception the outside 
is unglazed. In applying the glazing, some of the material has 
streamed down the side of the vessel, which is also spotted in 
several places with drops of the vitreous substance. The glazing 
is in an excellent state of preservation, though marked with the 
reticulation of fine cracks such as may be seen in even our 
modern pottery when it has been in use for a considerable length 
of time. The entire workmanship of the specimen is of a much 
rougher and ruder character than the fact of its being glazed 
would imply. On the outside, at a point 2.30 inches below the 
contracted neck, occurs an annular indentation, the greatest 
diameter of which measures 0.54 inch, its least diameter being 
0.52 inch. This, which, with the exception of the border of 
glazing around the neck, is the only attempt at anything like 
ornamentation in this piece of pottery, has some indication of 
being the personal stamp or brand of the maker. 

It is believed tlr.t this is the first vessel of glazed pre -historic 
pottery taken from a mound in Florida, or perhaps from one in 
any other part of the United States, or at least the first east of the 
Rocky Mountains, of which any account has been given. Wyman 
makes no mention of such, though he speaks of having " found 
indications that some at least of the vessels were made by coiling 
up long cylinders of clay, and afterwards pressing and welding 
them together." Dumont, in his elaborate account of the manu- 
facture of pottery by the Indians of Louisiana, though accurately 
describing the forming of vessels by spirals made with cylinders 
of clay, is silent as to glazing. And so also with other writers. 
Some, indeed, make mention of glazing; but it is evident from 
their own explanations that simply a polishing and painting of 
the articles is meant, and not the vitreous coating to which the 
term in general is understood to apply. 

It only remains to say that it is probable that the glaze on this 
peculiar vessel was produced by the use of salt. At least it is not 
of a calcareous nature, the test of acid failing to provoke effer- 
vescence. 

Since writing the foregoing, my attention has been called by 
Mr. E. A. Barber to his interesting account in the American 
Naturalist for August, 1876, of the Pueblo pottery of the Far 
West, some of which is finely glazed, and which is found scat- 
tered over the surface of the country for hundreds of miles, though 
chiefly in the vicinity of the old mural ruins. A comparison of 
this highly advanced and probably much more modern pottery 
with the vessel here described, taken from an ancient mound in 
Florida, is not without its suggestiveness. Particularly is this the 
case from the fact that it is known that the modern Pueblo Indians 
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construct pottery by spirally coiling cylinders of clay, as has been 
above described in the case of the Florida pottery, though Mr. 
Barber states that they have lost the art of glazing. 

Further details are given in a paper on the subject, read before 
the St. Louis meeting of the American Association, August, 
1878. — Henry Gillman, Waldo, Florida. 

An Indian Burial — Funeral Ceremonies at Lower Lake, 
California. — After the grave (a round hole of about five feet in 
diameter and the same in depth) had been prepared under a brush 
house, adjoining the cabin of the dead Indian, the body was care- 
fully carried out in a blanket and quilt, and placed alongside the 
opening. The medicine man then began the funeral rites, which, 
in part, consisted of blowing a small whistle, and the shaking and 
rattling of split sticks, which made a peculiar noise like nothing 
but itself. After this had been kept up for some time, accom- 
panied with the low, plaintive wails of the squaws who were sit- 
ting around the grave, and the louder lament. of those in the 
house, the medicine man then pronounced a eulogy upon the 
dead, and exhorted the living. His language was accompanied 
with expressive gestures. He pointed to the sky, to the ground, 
to each of the four cardinal points, and, finally, into the grave it- 
self, conveying the idea that after we had lived and enjoyed the 
things of this world, and wandered far and near over the earth, the 
time would come when a final separation of body and spirit must 
take place; and while the spirit ascended to regions above, the 
body must go into the ground and remain there, at least for a 
time. He then took the small whistle used by him and placed it 
in the mouth of the body, after which, with closed eyes and up- 
lifted hand, he engaged in an invocation of some kind. 

At the close of this, Rosa, the wife of the dead man, came from 
the house and cast herself full length upon the body. She re- 
moved the covering from Joe's breast, and, after she had laid her 
head upon it the covering was replaced, and her voice could be 
heard in low tones, as if bidding the departed a last farewell. 
After this a feather bed was brought out from the house and laid 
in the grave, the body was placed upon it in a half-sitting posi- 
tion ; his gun, hat, shoes, some food, a basket containing silver 
coin, Indian money, beads, and feathers, were also put in with 
him. On top of all was thrown a straw bed. Rosa again began 
her lamentations, and, with a loud scream, tried to throw herself 
into the grave, but was withheld by a stout young squaw, who 
held her in her arms until the grave was filled. The first few 
handsful of dirt were thrown into the grave by the squaws; the 
men, then, with shovels, filled it up. After the dirt had been re- 
placed, one of the squaws, with her hands, smoothed it over and 
obliterated all the tracks made by the workers. The medicine 
man again circles the grave three times, stopping each time at the 
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cardinal points, turning completely around, and finished by blow- 
ing the breath from his nose and mouth upon it. 

Before digging the grave a number of chickens belonging to 
the dead man were killed and placed at intervals around the spot 
selected for sepulture, at a distance of twenty-five or thirty feet 
from it. The body was clothed with a new shirt and pantaloons, 
the forehead and eyes covered with a badge made of white beads, 
and a crown, or head-dress, of feathers above all. The cries and 
lamentations of the women were so plaintive, and their grief 
seemed so sincere, that there were but few dry eyes among the 
white bystanders who had come to see the last of old Joe Potoke. 
Before the company of mourners left the ground everything be- 
longing to Joe was brought out from the house and broken up. 
Dishes, cooking utensils, knives and forks, buckets, and furniture 
sharing the same fate. — Lozver Lake (Cal.) Bulletin. 

Anthropological News. — The second number of the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian, edited by the Rev. S. D. Peet, contains the fol- 
lowing articles : A Comparison of the Pueblo pottery with Egypt- 
ian and Greek ceramics, by Edwin A. Barber ; Traditions of the 
Deluge among the tribes of the Northwest, by Rev. M. Eells ; 
Description of an Engraved Stone by John E. Sylvester, M.D.; 
Prehistoric Ruins in Missouri; Gleanings, by S. S. Haldeman; 
Sketch of the Klamath Language, by Albert S. Gatschet ; 
The location of the Indian tribes of the Northwest territory, 
by Stephen D. Peet ; Remarkable Relics — Leaf Shaped Imple- 
ments, by Prof. M. C. Reid. The paper of Mr. Barber is pro- 
fusely illustrated, and shows considerable reading, but surely 
no one acquainted with the evolution of the art idea on our 
continent supposes that the Egyptians had anything whatever to do 
with it. With reference to Mr. Eells paper, and all ethnic stories 
of the same class, we shall have to lay down this canon, " As to 
matters of fact tradition is a tolerable guide to truth, while regard- 
ing matters of opinion it has no value whatever." The engtaved 
stones, or tablets, seem to be the tender point with our western 
brethren. Dr. Sylvester's papers, backed up with affidavits, looks 
like the report of a Congressional committee. There is no doubt 
that much less temper would have been evoked by these objects 
if some of their admirers had not insisted on seeing in their rude 
lines symbols of something which never entered into the minds of 
those who manufactured them. Dr. Haldeman's gleanings consist of 
short notes on arrow-heads, tomahawks of honor, blunt arrow- 
heads, knives of cane, shaving, caves, charcoal, funerals, etc. The 
sketch of the Klamath language is by a master hand. The loca- 
tion of the Indian tribes by the editor is a contribution to a most 
important work. The author of these notes is gathering from 
every source, under the patronage of Major J. W. Powell of the 
Geographical Survey, materials for a classical dictionary of all the 
North American tribes. The information sought is the tribal 
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names in all their forms, both autonymous and heteronymous, 
their linguistic affinities, the original location and the migrations, 
the etymology of the names, and the chief authorities. Judge 
Henderson, of Winchester, 111., read a paper before the American 
Association at St. Louis on the same subject. The notes are by 
Prof. E. A. Barber. 

In noticing the Eleventh Annual Report of the Peabody 
Museum in the November number of the Naturalist, sufficient 
emphasis was not given to the fact that Prof. Putnam claims to 
have discovered in the earthwork on the Lindsley estate, a map 
of which accompanies his paper, the vestiges of an ancient set- 
tlement. The work was a fortified camp, the large mound the 
site of some large edifice, the small circular banks the vestiges of 
houses, and the burial mounds the cemeteries of the dead. 

It gives us great pleasure to record that the paper of Col. 
Garrick Mallery, read before the Nashville meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association is attracting the attention which it deserves. 
The author was detailed, some two years ago, to work upon 
Indian matters in the office of Major J. W. Powell, geologist in 
charge of the U. S. Geographical and Geological Survey of the 
Rocky Mountain region. His previous training in literary mat- 
ters had qualified him for the duties of a historical critic, and 
hence his research into the early aboriginal history of America 
led him to the conclusion that the former population had been 
greatly overestimated. Favorable notice has been taken of Col. 
Mallery's work in the British Association and in the Royal Society 
of London. Indeed, the question was seriously raised whether 
the conduct of the government in controlling its aboriginal popu- 
lation had not been too much influenced by the " melting away " 
doctrine. 

The Rev. M. Eells has published at Portland, Oregon, a small 
book of hymns in the Chenook jargon language. It cannot be 
too strongly impressed upon those who have the opportunity that 
we cannot have too much of this linguistic material. Thomas 
Jefferson in his " Notes on Virginia," p. 193, wrote: " It is to be 
lamented then, very much to be lamented, that we have suffered 
so many of the Indian tribes already to extinguish, without our 
having previously collected and deposited in the records of liter- 
ature the general rudiments at least of the languages they 
spoke." 

In the October number of the American Journal of Science and 
Arts, Mr. W. J. McGee has a paper on the Artificial Mounds of 
Northeastern Iowa, and the evidence of the employment of a 
unit of measure in their erection. The author's profession has 
furnished him with abundant opportunities of measuring mounds, 
and he seems to have made good use of them. It was long ago 
supposed that a common standard had been employed by those 
who erected the earthworks of Ohio. 
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The Western Reserve and Northern Ohio Historical Society 
publishes, in No. 42, a paper by Col. Charles Whittlesey, entitled 
" Rock Inscriptions in the United States — Ancient Alphabets of 
Asia." 

In Vol. i, Part 1, of Proceedings of the Central Ohio Scientific 
Association, of Urbana, Ohio, we have another evidence of the 
growing interest in science which manifests itself in our Western 
States. The principal contribution is a Report of the Antiquities 
of Mad River valley, by Prof. Thos. F. Moses, Urbana University, 
accompanied by eight plates of illustrations. Another valuable 
contribution to the archseology of Ohio which has hitherto 
escaped our notice, is the Final Report of the Ohio State Board 
of Centennial Managers, published in Columbus in 1877. 

The following alphabet was prepared by Prof. Wm. D. Whit- 
ney to aid collectors in transliterating Indian vocabularies. The 
almost hopeless confusion in which the material already gathered 
is involved, is a sufficient motive for all writers on Indian lin- 
guistics to adopt it at once, or at least to show cause why they 
should not. The columns of this department are open to criti- 
cisms upon the subject: 

a or a, long as in far, father, Gm. haben. 

a ox a, short as in Gm. man, Fr. pas; nearly as in (Eng.) what, not. 

a, as in hat, man. 

a, as in law, far, all. 

a n , as Fr. en in en, quand. 

a n , as Fr. in in vin, rien, sein. 

a n , as Fr. on in on, son, rond. 

at, as in aisle, Gm. mem; i in (Eng.) pine, find. 

ai, as oi or oy in oil, boy. 

an, as on or ow in out, how, Gm. harts. 

b, as in blab, Gm. beben, Fr. belle. 
If, nearly as bh in cobhouse. 

bh, as Gm. w in schwer, zwei. 

c (or eh), as ch in church, It. cielo. 

d, as in dread, Gm. das, Fr. de. 

d', nearly as dh in madhouse. 

dh, as th in then, with. 

e or e, long as in they, Gm. beet. 

e or e, short as in then, Gm. belt, Fr. sienrie. 

f, as in fife, Gm. feuer, Fr. feu. 

g, as in gig, Gm. gross, Fr. gros. 
g', nearly as gh in loghouse. 

gh, [nearly as Arab, ghain."] 

h, as in ha, lie, hoot, etc., Gm. haben. 

h', stronger aspiration. 

hw, as wh in when. 

Ay, as in hue. 

i or 2, long as in pique, Gm. ihn, Fr. He. 

i or i, short as in Gm. will, Fr. ici; nearly as in (Eng.) pick, thin, 

j, as in judge. 

k, as in kick, Gm. kamm, Fr. quand. 

k i , nearly as kh in inkhom. 

kh, as Gm. ch in ich, milch, kirche. 

I, as in lull, Gm. lallen, Fr. lilie. 

ly, as It. gl in moglie, (old) French briller. 

vi, as in mum, Gm. memme, Fr. me. 
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n, as in nun, Gm. jionne, Fr. ne. 

n, as ng in singing, Gm. singen. 

ny, as Sp. n ill canon, Fr. £7Z in regne. 

or 5, long as in 7z<?zV. 

or 0, short as in (N. E.) home, Gm. jo//, Fr. ;«o/". 

p, as in /z^<?, Gm. picppe, Fr. poupe. 

p', nearly as//? in topheavy. 

ph, as Qm.f'mpfeil. 

qh, as Gm. £■// in ac/z, tf<?<r//, Scottish /tftvz, Sp. j in /zz/o. 

•;-, as in roaring, Gill, rilhren, Fr. zvzre. 

r/z, uvular ;-. 

s, as in sauce, Fr. sauce, Gm. wissen. 

sh, as in shun, Gm. schon, Fr. chair. 

I, as in zV'tfz 1 , Gm. treten, Fr. later. 

t' , nearly as z"/z in masthead. 

th, as in ;/«'«, truth. 

u or z?, long as in rule, fool, Gm. o'zz, Fr. dotcx. 

u or zz, short as in pull, soon, Gm. zzzz//, Fr. nulle. 

u as in fez 1 , z-zzzz, jozz, blood. 

■/in, as Fr. zzzz in z«z, irzzzz. 

«, as in Gm. kilhl, kiissen, Fr. plume. 

v, as in valve, Gm. wenn, Fr. veux. 

w, as in wish, will, wayward, nearly as Fr. 0///. 

j/, as in jyszz, year, Gm. / in /<?. 

yu, as zz in zzjf, pure, mew, feud. 

z, as in zones, Gm /z<zs^, Fr. zele, rose. 

zh, as in azure, s in pleasure, fusion, Yx. j tiger. 

Foreign. — The October number of the Revue d' Anthropologie 
of Paris, contains the following communications : Note sur un 
tumulus prehistorique de Buenos Ayres, par M. Estasnilas 
Ceballos ; Etude sur les Soninkes (Senegal), par le Dr. Berenger- 
Feraud ; Le crane des noirs de l'lnde (Tribu des Maravars) par 
M. E. Callamand ; Notes sur les Bahnars (Cochin chine), par le 
Dr. A. Morice. Among the valuable reviews is the following in 
connection with the great Exposition: Congres international des 
sciences anthropologiques, seance d'ouverture; Discours d'ouver- 
ture du President, M. Paul Broca ; Rapport sur les Societes 
d'anthroplogie, par M. Thulie ; Rapport sur l'anthropologie 
generale, par M. P. Topinard; Rapport sur l'ethnologie, par MM. 
Girard de Rialle et Bordier ; Rapport sur le Prehistorique, par 
MM. G. cle Mortillet, E. Cartailhac, et E. Chantre; Rapport sur le 
Demographie, par M. Chervin. 

GEOLOGY AND PALEONTOLOGY. 

The Man of the Pampean Formation. — The accompanying 
cut, for which, with the accompanying notes, we are indebted to 
Prof. Ameghino, of Mercedes, Buenos Ayres, exhibits a trans- 
verse section of the stream Frias, demonstrating the geological 
constitution of the strata at the point where the fossil man of 
Mercedes was found, together with a plan of the excavation made 
in exhuming the remains. 

The Frias flows through a horizontal plain of uniform geologi- 
cal structure; its depth is from 2 m. to 2.30 m., its bed being 
scooped out of the pampean strata. Number 1 indicates the 



